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The African continent, from Algeria to the Union 


South Africa 


an 
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area of political ferment and can perhaps rightly be called the vrorld*s new- 
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est political frontier. Its problems are enormous and complex and because of 
their enormity and complexity, I should like in this discussion to deal gen¬ 
erally only with that section of Africa lying South of the Sahara, and parti— 
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cularly with East Africa, 

The people of tropical Africa, potential slaves until a few decades ago. 
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thrust by circumstances largely beyond their control 


the 20th 
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century where, generally speaking, they are still ill-fitted psychologically, 
sociologically, economically and by education to undertake this century 1 s 
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responsibilities 


Unlike the former colonial areas in the Far East, the 
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African territories south of the Sahara have little historical, cultural 
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political foundat 


which 


build 


Nevertheless, they have before them 
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the example of freedom gained from colonial powers by others and their own 
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aspirations 


grown to the point where political freedom seems their only 
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goal. 


The impact on still-dependent East Africa of the freedom of Ghana has 
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been tremendous and 


imminent independence of Nigeria and Somalia will com 
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pound this impact 


Contact with politically mature Europeans 


of course. 
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had 


effect 


ach central African politician sees in 


ulixiself a potential 
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Nkrumah, Unfortunately, few African leaders in the East African dependent 
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territories realize that their economic problems would be much greater than 
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of the relatively richer new states of Ghana and Nigeria 
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The British colonial administration is relatively new in East Africa 


> ... . 


Only some 60 years have passed since that administration took over 
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less in former German Tanganyika. Consequently, there has been less time in 
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East Africa to develop an adequate political and educational background than 
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There are ministries reserved in each territory for African ministers* 
This is normally one of the latter stages in the evolutionary process 
of British colonies# However, progress has not been rapid enough for 
the African political leaders. In Kenya itself, the African elected 
members have refused to take up ministerial portfolios largely as a 
protest against the administration* s refusal to meet in full their 
demands for increased African representation (the Africans in fact, 
have in the last few months been given enough new seats in the Kenya 
Legislative Council to give them parity with the European Elected 
Members—although Government will still maintain its majority through 
nominated and official membership)# One of the major problems which 
must be solved is that of the future place in Kenya of the European 
settler population which has done so much to build up the agricultural 
economy of the country but which is largely reactionary in its attitude 
towards the Africans# The same problem exists with respect to the 


larger Asian population, 


merchants and artisans 


The British aim 


is to ensure a secure fut^rp.-^t^t^a ^or^these_jfcwo minority groups before 
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turning Kenya over to an African majority* 


Kenya still suffers politically 


veil as economically from the effects of the Mau Mau emergency 


Estimates 


vary widely as to the nearness of Kenya to self-government but it will 


certainly not be independent in the immediate future# 


In Uganda, where there is no white settler problem 


government 


is being delayed largely because of differences between Africans themselves 


The royalist forces of the Kabaka (or king) of the Baganda, the dominant 


and most advanced tribe in Uganda, want to see a continuance of Baganda 


dominance 


the other# more 


•minded 


of Uganda fear such 


future domination 


A near stalemate has resulted 


The British state that 




Uganda is not an emergent territory, i*e*, its independence is some 


distance away* 


In Tanganyika, a UK Trust Territory administered by the British, the 


problem is much the same as in Kenya with two important differences 


there is a smaller white settler problem and 


second, pressure for sel 


government is being applied to the administering authorities not only 


the local population 


also 


anti-colonial members of the United Nati 


3 


As is the case 


much of the region south of the Sahara 


in none of 


the East African territories are the Africans yet in a position to take 


over 


government 


In the first place 


there is an 


educated 


* * 


African class to administer the government and, in the second place 


the 


African economy is still in 


primitive stage 


The shift from a 


purely subsistence economy to a cash economy 


still taking place 


The 


primary problems facing the governments and the peoples in the transition 
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to self-governing are to raise the education level of the people and to 
improve and sustain the economic foundations. Xn hoth of these endeavors 
much outside assistance will he needed for many years to come. In view 
of the pressure of increasing African nationalism it is essential that 
these I deficiencies he overcome and in the shortest possible time lest 
the pressure overtake the administration ac a time when the African is 
unprepared. 

So much for the political background. I would now like to go into 
somewhat more detail on the state of economic development and assistance 
so far in East Africa. 


I. State of Economic Development 

The countries of East Africa have experienced rapid economic growth 
in the past decade, particularly in the last six years. National income 
has increased by 76% since 1950 to $1.2 billion. With a population 
increase of 20% over the same period to 20,200,000, income per capita has 
also risen. Today it stands at about $58 per head compared with $36 in 
1950, however still well below the average for the African continent. 
Allowing for price increases, it is evident that there has been a real 
rise in per capita income in all three territories, at least through 1955. 
Since then, real income in Kenya and Tanganyika has either remained static 
or declined. Uganda, on the other hand, has continued its growth in real 
income but at a much lower rate. 

Some idea of the growth that has taken place in the past six years 
may be obtained by citing a few statistics. Annual current spending of 

the three governments has risen by 176%, development spending by 141 % 9 
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electricity sales by 219;? > and children enrolled in primary and secondary schools 


by aOjC. 


Like most underdeveloped areas of the world, the East African 
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end for their national income and well being on the producti 


export of 


primary products and capital inflows mainly from the United Kingdo 


cover 


their imports of consumer and capital goods* Like many, 



Africa is dependent 


on only a few major agricultural exports and is therefore vulnerable to fluctua 


m 


world prices 


commodities* Fortunately, for the greatest 


part of the post-war period, commodity prices have tended 


rise and only since 


the end of the Korean 


have they declined* The 


this trend 


was coffee which continued 


through 1955 and then fell gradually. Unlike 






African territories. 



Africa has meager mineral resources and the 


mining industry has contributed little to the economic development of the area 


Major minerals produced for export include diamonds, soda, ash, copper, tin. 


wolfram, gold and lead ore* In 1957* all minerals constituted approximately 



of domestic exports. 


Secondary industries in a few urban centers have shown remarkable growth 


although their development has not been as spectacular and extensive as in 


Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo* Manufacturing involves chiefly the 


processing 


local raw materials and includes cotton ginneries, sisal 


coffee curing works, dairies, bakeries, fruit, vegetable and meat canning. 


building material fabrication, breweries, cement plants, cotton textile plants 




footwear and clothing. In Kenya where manufacturing has proceeded most swiftly 


it now comprises over 13 % of national income. The main obstacles to the growth 


of manufacturing in East Africa are 


small size of the market in 


terms of effective demand, and the scarcity of raw materials. 
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Agriculture is by far the most important economic activity and accounts 


for perhaps 60 % of the National Product* The major cash comnodities produced 


export are, coffee, cotton, sisal, oil seeds and nuts, tea 


and skins 


animal feeds, wattle bark extract, cashew nuts and pyrethrum. These comprise 


over 85% of the areas*s total exports* British East Africa is the world 


largest producer and exporter of sisal and pyrethrum, and an important Common 


wealth exporter of coffee and cotton* 


Althcu^i agriculture is predominant in East Africa, the conditions of 


agriculture are generally unfavorable and 



yields per acre are among the 


lowest in the world. Underground water resources are scarce 





is highly 


erratic and unreliable, water storage and irri 


only beginning to be 


employed, the average fertility of soils is considered only fair, and soil 


rosion is extremely 


owing not only 


natural 


but also decades 


of harmful farming practice. 


In addition to the problems of agriculture mentioned above, high cost of 


rail transport, long hauls, obsolete and obsolescent equipment, locomotive and 


rolling stock, must be considered major problems. Road transport i3 also highly 


inadequate and undeveloped owing to the virtual monopoly enjoyed by the railways 


in long distance hauling and the high 



road construction and maintenance 


The absence of a prime 


such as coal 


oil is another serious deterr 


economic development. Fortunately, the area does have a source 


hydroelectric 


power in Lake Victoria (the origin of the White Nile) and in a few of the 


>•? 


This source of electricity is being exploited and today most of the area’s power 


supply is based on water. 


A problem with many psychological, political, political, and social impli 


cations is the existence of a three-tiered economy with a small number of 



Europeans at the top, politically dominant, and occupying 



exe cutive 


and technical positions 


he Asians in the middle dominate retail 


and 
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skilled and semi-skilled jobs. Some of them have acquired wealth and position 


greater than that of many Europeans, At the bottom are the Africans, unskilled 


and undifferentiated labor, with only a handful of educated men in professional 


and skilled 


The frictions inherent in this situation are many and affect 


every sphere of life in East Africa. 


Another set of major problems Tdiich are most critical in Kenya, arises out 


of the distribution of land among Europeans and Africans, and the system of land 


tenure in the African reserves. Furthermore, the existence of severe population 



and land fragmentation in the reserves adjacent to European lands. 


which are often undercultivated, causes much discontent among the Africans. 


Moreover, communal land tenure in African reserves and the absence of individual 


titles have denied Africans the use of land as collateral for credit. 


Conse 


quently, virtually all available agricultural credit has benefitted Europeans 


only 




The shortage cf skilled labor, low productivity, and the concomitant low 


earning power of the bulk of the population are also among the most serious 


obstacles to development. Much of the low labor productivity is attributable 


to the inadequacy of technical and 



ral educational facilities and appren 


ticeship schemes, reluctance of employers to train African staff in view of the 


high rates of employment turnover, the absence of a technological tradition in 


African societies, and the lack of incentives which low wages and low living 


standards encourage. Low dietary standards and the prevalence of debilitating 


diseases are also important factors. A generalized fundamental problem of 


great magnitude is that the great majority of Africans are subsistence farmers 


who participate only nominally in the money economy. This problem may be 


brought into sharper focus by citing a statistic on African employment: 


of a 


total population of over 20 million only about 1.2 million or 5% are employed 


for wages. 
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In summary, British East Africa’s economy is characterized by a basic 


poverty which is great even when compared with other African areas. Per capita 


income and product are among the lowest of all African territories for which 


data are available. This poverty has been one 


the main 


limiting 


economic development in the past and to a lesser degree, still is. 



tially, the familiar vicious cycle of poverty exists: low income implies low 


level of savings, low capital formation, low purchasing power, limited markets. 


limited investment, and low productivity; hence low incomes. The major prob 


lem then is how to break through the? vicious cycle. The technique being U3ed 


today in East Africa as well as in similar underdeveloped areas is chiefly 


through public investment in order to provide the basis for an expansion of 


private investment® 


The three territories have undertaken public development programs over 


the past decade designed 


solve some of the basic problems described above 


Most of the programs have been financed out of loan funds obtained on the 


London market but Uganda has financed its programs almost entirely out of 


current resources and capital reserves, Kenya has had to rely to a great ex¬ 


tent on grant funds from the United Kingdom not only to meet its development 


requirements but primarily to meet the costs of the Kiu Kan emergency 


All 


three territories are now feeling the pinch of restricted credit and general 


financial stringency in the United Kingdom and, as a result of the present 


recession and declining revenues, are faced with current budget deficits and 


the necessity to reduce the level of public investment® 


The formal, development plans of the three governments and the East 


Africa High Commission are concentrated mainly on transport and communications, 
electric power, agriculture and other natural resource development, urban 
development including housing and water supplies, education and health, and 




internal security. The level of public investment in the past few years has 

probably been of the order of $110-$120 million annually, or roughly 10% of the 

* 

geographical income. 

II. United States Economic Relations with East Africa 

United States relations with East Africa comprise trade, some private in¬ 
vestment, and technical and economic assistance under ICA and its predecessor 
Mutual Security agencies. 

The level of trade with East Africa has been modest although growing. In 
1957, we sold goods to Fast Africa valued at about $10 mill!on (2.5^ of the total) 
and bought goods valued at $41 million (13 % of the total). Our exports to East 
Africa are severely limited by the existence of dollar import controls to 
essential goods not obtainable in the sterling area and OEEC countries and con¬ 
sist mainly of agricultural and industrial machinery and equipment, lubricating 
oils, motor vehicles and unmanufactured tobacco. Our purchases are mainly coffee 
(over 15%), sisal, pyrethrum, hides and skins, and tea. 

No data on the amount of direct private U.S. investment is available for 
East Africa; however, the amount would be relatively small. There are a number 
of American firms with branches here, notably Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., Caltex, 
International Harvester, the Insurance Company of North America, and the American 
Foreign Insurance Association group (Home, Aetna, etc.). There is also a moving 
picture group making films for television viewing in the United States, and a few 
major firms like General Motors, Letoumeau-Westinghouse, and Caterpillar Tractor 
have personal American representatives in Nairobi. Other American firms, like 

3ell and Howell, operating through British and South African subsidiaries have 

% 

either their own representatives or local agencies selling their products through 


out East Africa. It is significant to note that a far wider variety of American 
name products are sold in the area than would be suggested by the low level of 
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direct imports from the United States* Many American firms supply the area from 


factories located in the sterling area* There is no doubt that many more American 


goods could be sold here if it were 


for the sterling area controls 


While considerable interest has 


shown by American firms in opening up 


markets for their products in East Africa there has been little interest in direct 


private investment. Olin-Mathieson has displayed interest in a mining and ferti 


lizer operation in Uganda, Frobisher, a Canadian firm with American connections 


has a part interest in the Kileznbe copper mine in Uganda and has a petroleum 


exploration concession in Kenya# But these are exceptions. The general lack of 


interest is, no doubt, a result of the absence of exploitable deposits of minerals. 


the few investment opportun 


4 * 


real interest to American business, and the mo rt 


attractive alternative outlets for private capital in the United States and else¬ 


where in the world. 


III. U.S. Assistance to East Africa 


United States loans, grants and technical assistance to the East African 


tories during the post-war period ud to date 


amounted to approximately 


$17 «2 million dollars. This includes direct dollar aid of $11 .2 million and 


sterling counterpart aid 


cf Mutual Security prograj 


the United Kingdom 


of $6.0 million. 


Technical assistance has amounted to $570,000,loans repayable in dollars, 
$S,332,000,loans repayable in sterling $112,000, grants in dollars of $2,293,000 
and counterpart sterling grants of $5,929,000. 


Practically all of this assistance was provided before 1954* Since then most 


of our aid has been in the form of technical assistance almost entirely to Kenya 


and Uganda and sterling counterpart economic development assistance to Kenya out 


of the surplus disposal provision of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 


These 


programs, still in effect and operating, involve allocations of sterling equivalent 
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of $3*2 million to Kenya, $397,OCX) to Uganda, $280,000 to Tanganyika, and $392,000 


to the 3ast Africa High Commission for the Ameri can engineering wing of the Hoyal 


Technical College. 


Technical assistance obligations amount 45 $205,000 to Uganda 


and about $200,000 to Kenya. 


The urojects being assisted in Kenya include primarily activities in support 


of African agricultural development and training, the training of .African road 


supervisors, a medical training center, community developments, and a revolving 


loan fund for African traders. The latter loan fund is also operating in Uganda 


and Tanganyika. 


Technical assistance to Uganda is directed to the strengthening 


of the Kampala Technical Institute through staff provided by the Isaac Delgado 


Central Trades School of New Orleans. 


ith the foregoing political and economic background in mind, it v.’ould be 


well to examine our interest in Africa south of the Sahara 


would like to 


quote a sentence on this subject *diich was included in a despatch to the Depart 


men* cf State last Serteniber 


”The fundamental U.S. interest in Kenya and British 3ast Africa is, in 


opinion of the Consulate General, inextricably related to its 


all interest in assuring the continuing identification of the African 


continent with the 


estern world 


the denial of its natural, human 


and locational resources to potential enemies of the United States.” 


a hii e this statement deals only with East Africa, it applies equally to the 


whole of the area. We have recently witnessed in the Cairo Afro-Asian Solidarity 


Conference a somewhat clumsy attempt on the part of the Soviet Union to extend 


it8 influence in the African continent© 


Its very participation and that of 


communist China reduced somewhat the impact of the Conference on the non-communist 


East Africans but its statement have, of course, been noted. So far the Soviets 


have little influence in East Africa. However, working through Egypt and possibly 
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the Sudan and Somalia at a later date, they could stir up considerable trouble. 
We should not, however, use merely the threat of Soviet penetration as a reason 


for maintaining interest in 


. It 


in our enlightened self interest to 


do so 


Given that interest in tropical Africa what should our objectives be in 


field of foreign economic policy? From our standpoint, the ideal situation in 


Africa obviously would be a healthy, strong continent allied at least psychology 


cally with the United States and the rest of the free world* The question arises 


immediately as to whether this is attainable* Today, with certain exceptions. 


the psychological affinity between the countries of Africa and the west is 


sonably 


The social development and economic strength of Africa ar 


unfortunately, deficient. Future developments, including our attitudes toward 


the countries of Africa, will determine the strength of our psychological affinity. 


oday, again with certain 


the people of the free countries and 


dependent territories of Africa still look to the western world for help and 


guidance. 


The Africans of Kenya are no exception. I was impressed, during a 


recent trip through the African reserves, with the number of individual Africans 


who urged that we extend our assistance both in the economic and educational 


fields. 


I was even asked by one African for a bus 


All 


so ve mmenu 


of the area have the need for economic 


development well in mind and have plans to expand this development 


Our policy 


in 


economic field should remain one of encouraging continued 


both local governments and private enterprise of conditions in Africa conducive 


to raising the level of such development of 


people 


the countries and I 


would emphasize that this should work for both independent countries and those 


still to gain their freedom* 


In achieving our objectives, the Mutual Security Progran can play in the 


future and has played in the past a decidedly important part in African 
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development. I have already outlined the scope of United States assistance to - AI-- ' 
East Africa so far. In this connection, I would like to remark parenthetically 
that we have received information that aid under the Development Loan Fund to 
East Africa during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 will be restricted to Uganda since 

it is an "emergent” territory. V. r e understand that aid is also contemplated for 
the Central African Federation under the same criterion. This omission of Kenya 
and Tanganyika, I think, is extremely short-sighted policy. While we realize the 
limi tations put on the program by Congress, I believe that the "emergent" label 
put on our aid gives the wrong construction to the basic philosophy of our assis- 

'*1? 

♦ 

tance programs. All African dependent territories, with the//possible exception 
of Portugese "overseas provinces" are today emergent and the "within three to 
five years of independence" limitation for United States assistance affects the 
majority of African dependent territories. 

I would urge that our future assistance programs take three forms: loans 
under the Development Loan Fund; technical assistance; and grants. I would like 
+-o give three concrete examples of programs under past allocations which are 
being pursued with considerable success. I would first mention the Agricultural 
Training Institute at Kericho, financed in equal parts by the ICA and the Kenya 
Government. This institute, recently started, is designed to train African 
farmers and government agricultural officers in good fanning practices. Such 
training is essential in the improvement of the colony*s agricultural level. 

Another example I would like to cite is the grant given to the Royal Technical 
College in Nairobi. Approximately $392,000 has been allocated to the college for 
building an American wing, together with some of the necessary engineering equip¬ 
ment. Rutgers University has approved the plans and construction will start v/hen 
ICA gives its final stamp of approval. The benefits of increasing African 


Technical education are self-evident. I would mention thirdly the African Industrial 
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Loan Program 


.blished with 


fund 


$280,000 


three African 


territories 


Its purpose is to lend funds to African entrepreneurs seeking to 


establish or expand their trading businesses. 


The Governments of the three 


territories under the agreement match the ICA contribution 


These loan funds 


will serve to raise the 


conomic level of a most important class in East Africa, 


the emerging African businessman. 


I mention these programs to illustrate what can be accomplished by our 


assistance programs. These three were financed out of 


0 MSP sterling 


accumulations in the United Kingdom. There are many 


examples I could 


I have available copies of ’’Examples of Accomplishment” which are too lengthy to 


read but in which I think the group will be interested. 


These accomolishments 


were made possible through ICA. funds, lie have in Kenya now 9 ICA technicians. 


working on a 


with the Kenya Government. Most are in the field 


of agriculture 


It 


my way of thinking the 


ICA program should 


There 


.ttle fanfare 


considerable accomplishment, which should 


our 


aim. The services of the technicians have been requested by the Kenya Govern 


ment and the latter 


pleased with their 


Outside the field 


of pure economic policy, I can see other measures which we could take. 


Exchange of Persons Program should certainly 


continued 


For this year we 


have sent 9 students 


to t 


he'.United States; 6 Africans, 2 Asians and 1 European 


Under this broad exchange of persons program would also come the exchange of 


leaders and specialists between the United 


and 


African territories 


Secondly, I think we should do all we can to encourage American private invest 


ment 


feeling that there is a dearth of 


oart of 


American firms 


inter alia to the apparent instability in Kenya now and 


immediately following the Mau Kau emergency. The commercial sections of the 
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Consulate General and the Consulates in Kampala and Dar es Salaam are constantly 


on the alert for trade and investment opportunities* 


As has been mentioned before the principal sources of funds in the African 


dependent areas have been the metropolitan countries. 


The 


ast African terrl 
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were adversely affected in their borrowing power on the London market by 


the increase of the bank rate to 7%> The recent reduction to 6% may alleviate 


the situation somewhat but not fully. 


During the Mau Mau emergency, the United 


Kingdom made grants to Kenya which covered largely the extraordinary expenses of 


the operation against 


Mau. Since the practical end of the emergency. 


United Kingdom grants to Kenya 


Discussions between 


Minister of Finance and the Colonial Office recently have resulted in UK funds to 


the extent of 1,500,000 pounds sterling; half in grant aid and half in loan aid. 


From the 


United Kingdom also the colonial territories get funds from the 


Colonial 


Development and Welfare Fund but this too is limited. Besides UK and US sources 


remain 


I3ED 


IFC and possibly later the Found 


Mutual 


tance to Africa South of the Sahara (CCTA). One loan has been made of §24>000,000 


by the IBRD to the East African Railroad and Harbors Administration for railraod 


improvement which extends over the three East African territories. 


The 


concerning 


proscects 


next 


ye 


The ans 


to this, of course, lies in the prospects for prices 


agricultural 


goods such as Kenya produces. With the recent decline in those prices, Kenya 


export earnings have suff 


This, of course, is true also of the exports of 


Uganda and Tanganyika. While it 


hard to forec 


commodity prices, it appears 


to me that the trend of such prices will indicate a rather spotty picture for the 


external trade of the three territories. 


On no account could they be depended 


upon as a source for large funds for economic development. 


The Government of Kenya has already 


ing the obtaining of about 20,000 


Iready approached the. Consulate General concern 
tons of wheat under* p£ 48 $) and** appropriate 


GENUAL 







inquiries have been made to Washington* One of the administrative difficulties 
in this operation, as in the economic assistance program, is the fact that such 
requests must go through the Colonial Office in London where considerable delay 
and hesitation is encountered* Should the loan go through there are several 
uses to which the generated local currency could be put* First, under the terms 
of PL 480 we would be wise to use the 25% provision to encourage American 
investment in Kenya* Secondly, it could be used judiciously to finance economic 
development programs* 

With the dearth of skilled African technicians there can be only limited 
regional economic cooperation in the technical field in African countries at 
present* It is true, however, that nearly every African country is conducting 
research in agriculture and allied fields and the countries of Africa can carry 
on an inter-change of information on this research* Recently, the formation of . 
CCTA and 5_ts allied FAMA gives rise to the hope that there will be greater 
cooperation in the African underdeveloped areas* While this is limited to the 
provision of technical assistance it can become an important part of African 
economic development and I v/ould urge we support it. Presumably, there will be 
cooperation in the CCTA not only between the metropolitan countries but also 
at the colonial territory level. 

One of the points which I wished to stress in recommending assistance to 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, is that of the strong possibility of those terri¬ 
tories contributing to the development in other African countries* I mentioned 

the so-called American wing of the Royal Technical College. There is no reason 

* 

to believe that students from other areas of Africa will not come to Nairobi 


v 


o study at the College 


If we were able, under the technical assistance program. 


to provide instructors to the engineering school this effect would be greatly 


enhanced 


As 


examde 


Consulate in Uganda has just been queried by the 
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ICA office in Addis Ababa concerning the possibility of training Ethiopian stu 


dents in the Veterinary Section of Makerere 



in Uganda which we have also 


aided* In the field of inter-change of information 


East African terri 


tcries can make available the results of the research being carried on at the 


ast African Veterinary Research Organization in which, by the way, two Americans 


from the U.3. Department 


f 



icult 


are working on the control of African 



fever, 


The ouestion is asked concerning 


effect 


economic penetration 


in Kenya. Our answer at present is that it :.s practically nil cue, of course 




to the fact that Kenya is a dependent territory of Great Britain* There have 


been Soviet bloc purchases, however, of Uganda cotton (by communist China) and 


Tanganyika sisal by the Soviet Union. The Soviet bloc 


in Cairo 


recently gave a good indication of its intentions. VJhile Soviet aid could net 


under present circumstances be accepted by the East African territories the 


r 


holds a threat for the future when the 


n 


nde pe nden 


provided the Soviet Union is still conducting at that time its economic offensive 


the threat of Soviet economic 


po 


I 



that the United States imist certainly bear it in mind for the future* It would 


appear to us that continuing United States assistance to the three East African 


territories. will be the best counter to what is now a potential threat. 
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